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A PROBLEM. 


Bobbie (with a sigh, ufter struggling for a quarter of an hour with his Father's hair-brushes), | Lest for pity, when he calls you hard, 


“I say, FATHER, HOW DO YOU MANAGE TO GET YOUR PARTING SO NAKED?” 


QUID FLES, ASTERIE? 


LOVELY DAPHNE, wherefore sadly mope 
When the peace your Damon will re- 
store you, 
Free from wounds and sickness, let us 
hope— 
Young and ever constant to adore you? 


On the freezing veldt through many a 
night 
Shelterless beneath the stars he’s lying, 
After tedious march and stubborn fight, 
Sleeplessly and sorrowfully sighing. 


Or perchance he lies on fevered bed 
(As their wiles the restless patient 
curses— 
Drooping glance, feigned sigh, with ach- 
ing head, 


Suffering many things of lady * nurses."’ 


All in vain; he turns a deafencd ear ; 
Nothing from his plighted faith can 
tear him. 
Rather your own danger you should fear ; 
Strephon, gentle DariNe—ah! beware 
him. 


He can ride and shoot ; his rivals own 
He is brave, and graceful and athletic, 
And his voice, a decent baritone, 
Is what girls describe as ‘* sympa- 
thetic.”’ 


Ah, then, Dapune, let your heat be 


\ barred, 
As his lovesick pleadings grow still 
stronger, 





Haply he may find you so no longer. 














DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


The Colonial Secretary. 

To the polls! to the polls! while the battle still rolls, 
And people are dreaming of glory, 

And nobody mentions such matters as pensions, 

Or hints a suggestion about the drink question 
Or such parochial story. 

Come, patriots, come! with trumpet and drum! 
Khaki’s the only wear, boys! 

To the polls! to the polls! while the battle still rolls— 
’Tis time that we were there, boys. 


The Prime Minister. 
Why are yon so unrestful, Jor ? 
Why come you interfering, 
Upsetting the nation with claptrap oration ? 
lbwant to be quiet. I hate all the riot 
Of your electioneering. 
With a year’s more rest we might have been blest, 
And saved this tiresome pother ; 
It’s useless denying that you are most trying— 
I wish you wouldn’t bother. 


The Lost Leader. 
I shudder to think that we stand on the brink 
Of immediate Dissolution, 
For the Party I lead will be melted indeed 
Till none can detect it, if people subject it 
To further diminution. 


ee 





Yet, things are at present extremely unpleasant— 
We might become more hearty— 

When this question revolving my views are dissolving, 
Just like the poor old Party. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Compleat Batchelor (JOHN MURRAY) my Baronite finds 
just delicious. 1t is small wonder that necessity was found for 
reprinting it within the month of its publication. The humour 
is subtle, kindly, never strained. Character is drawn witha 
delicate yet firm hand. Best of all studies in the lightsome 
gallery is that of the Compleat Batchelor himself. Whilst he 
seems diligently employed in sketching others he is, apparently, 
unconsciously revealing his inner self. This, truly, is high art. 

The Wallace Collection in Hertford House (CASSELL & Co.), by 
M. H. SPIELMANN, is an exceedingly interesting brochure. The 
accomplished Editor of the Magazine of Art gives the story of 
the Wonderful Wallace Collection,from start to finish. The 


faithful ‘‘Co.’’ of the Baron thinks no better guide could be | 


secured than he who, as historian of Punch, has proved that he 

knows all that can be known of art. Mr. SPIELMANN’S little 

volume will be invaluable to those who visit Hertford House. 
BARON DE B.-W. 








APPROPRIATE.—Over the front door of the demolished Opera 
Comique appeared last week the inscription, ‘‘A Goop TIMgE.’’ 
Without doubt the very best good time, when the L.C.C. paid 
£40,000 compensation to the owners. 
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Kitty. ‘‘Is your Wound sore, Mr. Pur?” 
Mr. Pup. ‘‘Wounp! Waar Wounp?” 


Kitty. ‘‘ Wuy, Sister sap sHe Cur 


YOU AT THE DINNER Last Nicurt !’ 








“WHERE TO GO.” | 
No. VIII. 

Dear MR. Puncu,—It is very seldom| 
that good news and bad news come to- 
gether, but it has on the occasion of which 
Tam writing. I was fecling very wretched 
at having spent the money we had put by | 
for our holiday, and was wondering what | 
we should do, when I received a letter | 
containing £40 in bank-notes from an old | 


school-fellow I had lent £20 to twenty | 


|and biked to Appledore Farm, a distance 


years ago, when I was scarcely of age. 
I was fairly astonished, I assure vou, 


for it is the first time I have ever had 
money returned to me that has been 
borrowed ; but paying five per cent. for 
the loan of it for twenty years is surely, 
Sir, nothing short of a miracle. 

My wife was so pleased that the un- 
pleasantness of last week was eclipsed, 
and she suggested that I should go off 
again in search of ‘‘ farm-house apart- 
ments’’ near Wilton, of which a friend 
had spoken highly. I arrived at Wilton 
after a very long and expensive journey, 


of some five miles. Appledore Farm is 





certainly very beautifully situated, quite 
the kind of place one sees in a Christmas 
Number picture, though it was rather 
overlooked by a high building which | 
thought a pity to have built so close to 
such a pretty old house. 

A lady and her son showed me over the 
premises, and I must say the interior was 
as attractive as the exterior. I think, per- 
haps, I exhibited too much keenness and 
approval, forthe mother said I should have 
to pay a deposit of £5 as she didn’t know 
me, and she had half promised an American 
family the letting. I gave her £5, and she 
said she guaranteed the rooms should be 
kept for me. Having at last been success- 
ful, I wired the result to my wife, and 
told her I should return home by the 6.50 
train. I felt, after my success, I was 
justified in dining comfortably at the 
Commercial Hotel, which I did in com- 
panionship of several pleasant commercial 
travellers. 

We shared a bottle of very good port, 
and afterwards played a game of pool, at 
which I lost half a sovereign. However, 
that is neither here nor there. Without 
being facetious, I may say it’s not here. 

They asked me if I was ‘‘ on the road,” 
and I replied, ‘‘ Yes, on the road to seek 
farm-house apartments,’’ and was happy 
to say I had been most successful. 

They all knew the neighbourhood well, 
but when I mentioned Appledore Farm, I 
observed they looked at each other and 
whistled. lI asked what was the matter. 
One of them said, ‘‘ What price Lavender 
Water ?’’ and another said, ‘* Cock-a- 
doodle-do!!’’ 

I took it good-naturedly, and said, ‘I 
suppose, gentlemen, you wish to convey 
to me that the house is haunted; but 
neither myself nor family will be frightened 
at a ghost.’’ 

One said, ‘‘ It wasn’t the question of a 
ghost; it was more a matter of bones;”’ 
and, on pressing him for an explanation, 
it was explained to me that, though 
Appledore Farm was a most charming 
place, the big building close to it wasa 
bone factory, where bones from the 
butchers for miles round were being 
boiled down all day long. 

This certainly was a most unpleasant 
surprise, but I assured them I had not 
observed any smell; but one of the com- 
mercial gentlemen said, ‘* No, because the 
wind is in the west. Wait till it yeers 
round, and then, believe me, Sir, the smell 
is enough to stop a ’bus!”’ 

I thanked them for having told me, and 
in another twenty minutes I was at Apple- 
dore Farm, telling the lady and son what 
I had heard, and asking for the return of 
my £5 deposit. This they absolutely 
refused to do, as they said they had 
wired to the American family, telling them 
the rosms were all let. Expostulation 
was useless. The son said, ‘‘ Possession 
was nine points of the law. But I could 
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sue them for it, if I liked.’’ Just at this 
moment the wind must have changed, for 
anything more appalling than the awful 
smell that suddenly assailed my nostrils 
it would be impossible to imagine ; it was 
overpowering ! 

I was only too eager to mount my 
bicycle, which having accomplished with 
some difficulty, owing to the lumpiness of 
the grass mounds, | was again unfortunate 
enough to just miss the last train, and it 
was too late to send a wire. I returned 
to the inn, and thanked my companions 
for their valuable tip in time. 

I was persuaded to play Bridge Whist, 
and regret to say lost £3. Therefore, 
in all, Lam £9 17s. out of pocket, and no 
nearer the object for which I came. 

Yours truly, 
** STILL ON THE LOOK-OUT.”’ 








THE ** DECLINE"? OF POETRY—WIT! 
THANKS! 

A MINOR poet in a glade 

Chaneed upon a thoughtless maid, 

And in shaky verses said ; 

‘“Whence, oh, maiden, have you strayed ?”’ 
With a vacant look did she 
Answer his poor poetry. 


'?? 


“Stay !’’ the rhymer cried, in fear 
Lest the girl should disappear. 
“Who art thou? What dost thou here ? 
Have we met before, my dear ?’’ 
For the rhymer thought—thought he 
She is just the girl for me. 


And the maiden, dull and drear, 
Answered slowly with a leer, 
“Tl ’m a Queen ’’—then bending near— 
‘*Of the Commonplace Idea! 
‘*T inspire,’’ whispered she, 
** All your minor poetry! ’’ 
‘*Long,’’ eried he, ‘‘ your slave 1 've been! 
Oft in dreams thy face I’ve seen! 
Oh, stay, that 1, my dearest queen, 
May put you in a magazine! 
And the world, when you they see, 
Shall exclaim : ‘ What poetry !!’”’ 





HOW TO WRITE A SUCCESSFUL 


NOVEL. 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—I have read so many HINTS TO 
complaints from unsuccessful fiction 
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BEGINNERS. 


In Puntinc, A Goop SrronGc POLE IS TO BE RECOMMENDED TO THE BEGINNER. 





writers that I venture, with all philan- 





thropic good wishes, to give my experi- 
ences to those less fortunate brethren 
and sisters who cultivate the flowers of 
romance. I began, as no doubt they did, 


I mean the doings which they did not want 
recorded. Iwill not give the name of this 
so-called romance, because it now necds 
no advertisement, but I may tell you that a 
by calling my powers of imagination into | ‘‘ Key ’’ to the characters, issued privately 
service, but with lamentable results, | in limited numbers, at a guinea a copy, has 
according to that infallible authority, my | been, financially, most gratifying. 
Publisher. He suggested more prened I care little for the fact that I had to 
ment de siecle life, and plenty of what he{take my name off the books of two clubs, 
termed ‘‘ photography in print.’’ | that I have been threatened with nine 
After some trouble in curtailing my | actions for libel (all unfortunately nipped 
propensity for invention, I succeded in pro-| in the bud by the fear of scandal), that I 
ducing a book, which was simply a record | have been twice unpleasantly chastised, 
of realism with its thinly-veiled names of | and have been cut by sundry thin-skinned 
the doings of my friendsand acquaintances. ! individuals, for the excellent reason that 








my novel has been a GREAT PECUNIARY 
Propicy. I am not in the least ashamed 
of having brought out skeletons from 
family vaults, thrown suspicion on tender- 
hearted persons, blackened reputations. 
and generally abused the rights and 
wrongs of hospitality. I only know that 
I have a handsome balance at my bankers, 
and that I have awoke to find myself 
infamous. Still, had I lacked a charitable 


leaning towards less fortunate scribblers, 
I should not have penned this letter with- 
out the slightest feeling of remorse. 
Yours, in clover, 
Pharos Lodge. 


PHILIP FLASHMAN, 
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THE POET'S SONG, 
I LOVE to walk ‘neath 
sylvan glades 
In evenings calm 
and still, 
1 love to scamper o’er 
the meads 
Past rivulet and rill. 


I love to watch the 
lambkins skip 
Upon the verdant 
lea, 
All in their 
overcoats, 
Like foam upon the 
sea. 


fleecy 





I love the little butterflies 
With scintillatory wings, 

And the jolly red-hipped humble-bee 
Because he never stings. 


I love to wield the grey goose quill 
In making song or sonnet, 

I never see a thing but what 
I make a rhyme upon it. 


I've written verses to ‘‘ a cat,”’ 
And “*to my sweetheart’s tresses!"’ 
(Oh, how I envy one stray curl 
That her fair neck caresses). 


I’ve poured forth odes to turtle- 
doves 
To truth, to love, to daisies, 
I’ve raved about the storm-swept 
skies, 
And sung the cuckoo’s praises. 


1’ve written roundelays and dirges, 
Lyrics and iambics, 

Epithalamia and odes 
Blank verse, and dithyrambics. 


My song to me a kingdom is. 
When grief my heart assails 

I get my lyre—Apollo-made— 
And practise up my scales. 








RE THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Hints for Candidates and Agents. 
By A. BRIEFLESS, JUNR., 


Barrister-at-Law, and late Candidate for 
the Justinian Exhibition, Blackstone 
Studentship, and many other honours 
of a forensic character. 

ENCOURAGED by the great success of 
my learned friend Mr. H. C. RICHARDs’ 
admirable Guide to Contested Elections, 
which has reached its 3rd edition, I have 
made up my mind to do what little I can 
to assist the coming Pitt and the future 
successor to the late Mr. GLADSTONE. I 
chose the paper in which these hints 
appear for obvious reasons. ‘‘ The London 
Charivari’’ has long been acknowledged 
the organ of the Bench, the Bar, and the 
General Public. 

As the time will probably be brief 
before the rush to the polls, I think it my 


duty to treat at once of bribery. Lord 
FIELD has judicially defined — to quote 
my friend Mr. RicHaRDS—the present 
state of the law in illegal and corrupt 
practices as follows :— 
| ‘An illegal practice isa thing the legis- 
| lature is determined to prevent, whether 
| it be done honestly or not.”’ 
| ‘*A corrupt practice is a thing that the 
mind goes along with.’’ 

For instance, it is an illegal thing to 
take a handkerchief out of a non-voter’s 
pocket with a view to transferring it to 
the poche of an influential constituent. 
If it is done honestly—i.e. when a police- 
man is not looking—it is illegal, and 
equally illegal when the constable accepts 
sixpence to say nothing more about it. 

It is a corrupt practice to give a friend 
a brandy and soda, even when your mind 
(and body) go along to get the necessary 
refreshment for both. 

Another illegal practice is to lure the 
opposition candidate into a corner, and 





knock him on the head. This cannot be 
passed over, even be the: knocking on 
the head of the most honest character 
imaginable. 

It is also a corrupt practice to smoke in 
the company of ladies and to eat peas with 
your knife; but in the first example it 
does not matter very much as, up to date, 
the ladies having not the franchise, their 
power — save in influencing their male 
relatives—is practically nil. 

And at this point I break off, as I have 
not had quite enough time to fully con- 
sider the subject. When the hour is 
reached, no doubt I shall be in a position 
to defend a candidate with that know- 
ledge of details essential to success. 

Should the election come: upon the 
nation unawares, my fellow countrymen 
cannot do better than immediately fall 
back upon Mr. RICHARDS’ work. Mr. 
RICHARDS knows as much about elections 
as I do myself, and perhaps more. 














ET MILITAVI, NON SINE GLORIA, 
I’VE been in camp—a 
Volunteer 
Who answered tomy 
country’s call ; 
The bugle’s echo still 
I hear, 
I hear the adjutan- 
tial bawl. 


I taste the taste of 
‘*ration’’ stew 
In every course of 
every dinner, 
My outlook upon life is new ; 
My frame is noticeably thinner. 





I hold myself erect and march 
Straight to my front down Piccadilly, 
My mien and carriage stiff as stareh— 
1 look superlatively silly ! 
I fear to feast abroad as yet, 
My Tommy’s life has caused a terror 
Lest better manners I forget 
And perpetrate some social error. 


When once I’ve managed to erase 
The camp’s infernal recollection, 
My providential stars I'll praise 
Aud leave no more my roof’s protection! 





PETER PAUL PROTESTS. 

DEAR MR. Puncu,—I note that a long- 
lost picture, said to be painted by me, has 
been discovered by the Daily Telegraph. 
Will you kindly allow me to state that 
there are several square miles of canvas 
covered with pigment, and attributed to 
me, distributed over the globe ? 

Ll imagine that in the United States 
atone there must be a pictorial acreage of, 
say, the size of Rhode Island. I never 
limned in the little, as you know (or ought 
to know), if you have ever been to the 
Louvre or the Galleries at Antwerp, St. 
Petersburg and Brussels. But this latest 
find is just a little thick—in dust. 

Yours, PETER PAUL RUBENS. 
c/o The Concierge, 
The Elysian Fields, S.E by W. 








A VILLAIN’S APOLOGY. 
You ask me why it is, dearest, 
I have left you quite alone, 
You, the sweetest and the nearest 
That I cared to call my own. 


It is not, as you imagine, 
On account of what you said, 
When you hinted that I squinted 
And my hair was almost red. 


No, no, my little dumpling 
That I loved so well to squeeze, 
And to fondle without crumpling 
Like new muslin on my knees. 


It was simply—let me whisper 
So it shall not reach your brother 
That you ’re getting, little lisper, 
Too exactly like your mother, 
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A QUIET ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


He. ‘‘ WHY EVER DIDN’T YOU CALL ME AT HALF-PAST SEVEN THIS 
Mornine, as I ToLp you, Mary?” 

Mary. ‘‘1 THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE ASLEEP, Sin ; 
AFRAID OF DISTURBING You.” 

He (innocently), ‘‘THAT’S VERY THOUGHTFUL OF YOU, 
EXPECT I was.” 





AND I was 


Mary; I 








PEEPS INTO PRUSSIAN PALACES AT POPULAR PRICES. 


THe enthusiast who has visited the half-dozen palaces at 
Potsdam can see as many more, inside or outside, in Berlin. 
Amongst them, Monbijou is a charming old building, now 
devoted to the glorification of the HOHENZOLLERNS. The present 
Emperor's activity in this direction is remarkable. Except his 
father and grandfather and FREDERICK THE GREAT, the Kaiser’s 
ancestors were princes of moderate celebrity. But they are 
not allowed to rest even in partial historical oblivion. Along 
the Sieges-Allee of the Tiergarten two long lines of their 
statues, not very happy efforts of rather ordinary sculptors, 
keep their names before the public; to the vast new cathedral, 
when finished, their coffins will be transferred; and in the 
Hohenzollern Museum, in the Schloss Monbijou, one may inspect 
their cradles, their toys, their hats, their walking-sticks and 
their boots. 

Now, the boots of the Great Elector are well worth seeing, if 
only for their size and their sensibly wide toes—about six inches 
across, in the style of more than two centuries ago. So are 
also the flutes, the piano, the tables and the chairs of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. But when one comes to more modern 
times, and sees, with the uniforms, the orders, the toys and the 
walking-sticks of the Emperor WILLIAM I., a suit of grey 


civilian clothes, of curious cut, and an old silk hat, very badly 
brushed—*‘ Civilanzug Seiner Majestit des Kaisers WiLwEto I.’ 
—one is no longer impressed. What would the old soldie *r-king 
have said of such a display ? 

I have come to my last palace, the Kinigliche Schloss. A 
courteous policeman—the police of Berlin, in spite of soldier's 
helmet and sword, are as civil and obliging as those of London 
—has pointed out the entrance, with some words of friendly 
explanation and a polite salute. I traverse two courtyards, 
gloomy as those of the Hofburg in Vienna, I pay my threepence 
to a dignified official, | confide my umbrella to another, and, 
with a party of Germans, I followa third. Itisonly ten o'clock. 
The American tourists are still occupied with melons, rump 
steaks, beaten-up boiled eggs, iced water, and other 
dainties. 

We climb, instead of a staircase, a steep slope of brick, a sort 
of toboggan slide with angles. There is a similar slope in the 
Potsdam Schloss, where formerly some prince went up and 
down, certainly at the risk of his neck, in a wheel chair. 
Arrived at the top, we enter a room, and stand in a group by 
the door. I crane my neck forward to see why the Germans 
are waiting, and I discover that our guide is handing out huge 
felt slippers from a wooden chest. The polished imperial—or, 
in Prussia, royal—fioors, not protected in the usual way by strins 
of carpet, must not be scratched by plebeian boots. All of us, 
men and women, step into the slippers rather nervously, and 
shuffle off. But it is easy enough to glide over the glassy floors, 
especially if, in years gone by, one has tried roller-skating. 
We get along famously. Only, when the guide points out some 
small object on a table, if anyone thoughtlessly leans forward, 
his feet begin to slide in the opposite direction, and he and his 
neighbours sway about for a while, and cling to each other. 
The one person who looks uncomfortable is a young oflicer. To 
finish off a neat uniform with foot coverings as large as those 
of the Great Elector, but of felt, is depressing. A sword that 
might get between these monstrous feet is an added anxiety. 
In reality, our slippers are safeguards on floors of such extra- 
ordinary polish. It is not surprising that the old Emperor 
WILLIAM, in military boots, often fell down. Slippery are the 
floors, and slippery must be the feet that traverse them 
securely. 

We spend an hour in seeing gorgeous rooms of moderate 
interest, and various pictures of the Emperors WILLIAM I. and II., 
in dramatic attitudes, painted by professors. Most German 
painters are professors, but whether of painting, or not, I am 
unable to say. There are also in the picture gallery portraits | 
of CHARLEs I. of England, and HENRIETTA MARIA, by VAN Dyck. | 

We scramble over carpet in the White Saloon, and leave our 
felt slippers at the foot of the stairs leading to the chapel. 
Then we go away down a back staircase, and I have had my last 
peep at a Prussian palace. 

It seems an uncomfortable home for anyone who could afford | 
to live in a 700-roomed house. There are no private grounds. 
Even during the Berlin season, one might like a stroll on a mild 
day. The Emperor’s apartments look on to a public square, | 
hitherto paved with cobble stones, and crossed by innumerable 
tramears ringing loud bells. Naturally, one cannot visit these | 
private rooms. As the trusty Baedeker remarks, in the English | 
language, ‘‘the other parts of the building are almost never 
accessible.'’ Never! What never? Well, almost never. 

H. D. B. 


breakfast 








AUTRES SHOES. 
[‘*The Corporation of Northampton is buying 310 specimens of boots for 
the local museum.—Daily Paper.} 
THE men of Northampton, to leather inclined, 
Are hide-bound when seeking the polls ; 
They vote for the men who are bootiful kind, 





And now they are seeking for soles. 




















| Whilst listening to your flow of platitude 


| Railway is proving a formidable rival to the 


| For lately he had handed over part 


| 
| 








| look upon it with the greatest suspicion.””— 
| Daily Paper.) 


| And in imagination kindly turn 


ADOLPHUS was not one of the élite 


| He journeyed to and fro down Oxford 
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TO THE RECTOR. 

(Some Wandering thoughts in Church.) 
A FINE old vintage! That is plain. 

The bottle’s hoary aspect in- 
dicates the years it must have lain 

Maturing in some special bin. 
Remembering the high renown 

Your father gained for taste in wine, 
1’m sure the old Rector laid it down 

With his own hand in days lang syne. 


So now we'll settle down with due 
Solemnity to taste and grant it 
Its meed of praise or blame, when you 
Have had the kindness to decant it. 
Ah... . -not bad... but, I should 
say, 
Not quite... 
you'd buy— 
Hm... not much hody in it, eh ? 
Sound ... fairly sound... but very 
dry! 


yes. 


perhaps ... a wine 


Since oft across your nuts and wine 
We've yarned of life, of work 
sport, 
Rector, I’d never write a line 
In derogation of your port! 
I’ve here but sketched my mental attitude 
In gentle sleep’s incipient stages, 


and 


From that old sermon’s yellow pages! 








ADOLPHUS AND EMILY. 
(‘There is no doubt that the Central London 


Omnibus Companies. Both drivers and conductors 


PREPARE your pockethandkerchiefs, to dry 
The teardrops that are pretty sure to well 
In torrents from each sympathetic eye, 
When you have heard the tale I have to 
tell. 
Then give me your attention, for I burn 
To set out many details, grim and 
graphic ; 


To scenes that lie amid the densest 
traffic. 


Whose goings-on are chronicled by us ; 


Street, 
The bland condxctor of a light-green bus. 
Oh, Punch, my hero’s commonplace, } 
know, 
But still he’s none the worse; and who 
ean tell, Punch, 
What fierce and noble passions may not 
glow, 
In persons who manipulate the bell 
punch ? 


Like other men, ADOLPHUS had a heart, 
It was not all his own, I’m much afraid ; 


To EmILy, a fair, coquettish maid. 
She travelled with ADOLPHUS ev’ry day, 
From Shepherd’s Bush—a suburb rather 





distant; | 











First Doubtful Character. ‘‘ THIS YER'’S ALL ’UMBUG ABOUT A THIEF NOT BEIN’ ABLE TO 


LOOK A HonEsT MAN IN THE HEYE.” 


Second Doubtful Character. ‘‘ WELL, IF ’E CAN'T, ’E CAN PUNCH ’IM IN THE HEYE!” 








. | 
And Citywards she used to wend her way, 
Because she was a milliner’s assistant. 


So things went on in merry fashion thus, 
And, on those journeys through the) 
traffic’s hum, 
Inside of that extremely jolty ’bus, | 
The atmosphere was like Elysium, 
Until one morn, when, tempted by a friend, | 
Fair EMILY succumbed in quite a frail 
way, 
And actually ventured to descend, 
To travel by the Central London Railway. | 


She found it smooth and nice to a degree, 
And sitting in a comfortable seat, 

She registered a mental vow that the 
Experiment was one she would repeat. 

Alas ! within the lute there was a rift, 
Which by and bye was destined to grow 

wider ; 
For as she was emerging from the lift, 





ADOLPHUS on his vehicle espied her. 


‘*Aha!’’ he eried, ‘‘so that’s your little 
game ! 
You travel in the tube that’s down below, 
And keep it dark; oh, EMILy, for shame 
To patronise an opposition show. 
These horses here, to carry you, maybe, 
Would work their legs off with the 
greatest pleasure ; 
Yet you forsake the old L. G. O. C. 
Oh, Eminy, you shock me _ beyond 
measure ! ’” 


No good excuses EMILY had got, 
Her lover in his indignation burned ; 
He broke off the engagement on the spot, 








And all her correspondence he re- | 


turned. 
Right loyally ADOLPHUS played his part, 
By giving up that maiden in her beauty ; 
And now he suffers from a broken heart, 
But doesn’t let it interfere with duty. 
P.G. 
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Girl. “I Love THE SEA AT EaR_y Morninc. IT sEEMS SO FULL 
oF Portry!” 

Growing Youth. ‘‘Y#s; AND DOESN’T IT MAKE YOU READY FOR 
your Grus!/” 








“ BETWIXT AND BETWEEN.” 


[A newspaper correspondent points out that, while the Boers enrol ull men 
up to sixty, we, in Great Britain, draw the line at forty.] 
Now all the young men are off to the war, 
The Reservists too, who are older than they 
The sons of the Empire have come to the fore, 
And keen for the honour of facing the fray. 
To rush to the front is their dearest delight ; 
Their lives are the gifts that they give to their Queen. 
The very Old Guard may not join in the fight, 
But is there no room for ‘* Betwixt and Between ”' ? 


A man is a man for five decades or more, 

And stronger perhaps than the lad in his teens, 
With energy, knowledge, and temper in store, 

And a method for making the best of his means; 
A statesman-o'-war in the van of the realm, 

When past three score years may still often be scen. 
Is a lesser craft useless to answer the helm, 

Because in its age it’s ‘*‘ Betwixt and Between "’ ? 


No! no! Call us out, we are ready to serve, 
If only to watch by the sea on the strand ; 
The half-centenarians from duty won’t swerve 
So long as the look-out is foul from the land. 
Our eyes are not dim, and we still can shoot straight ; 
We're not pickers and choosers of fat and of lean. 
You will want us ; so take us before it ’s too late 
To gather the stalwarts “‘ Betwixt and Between.”’ 








WIGS ON THE DOWN. 


[Lines written in honour of the recent ‘‘ emergency camp” of the Inns of 
Court (“ Devil’s Own ”) on Perham Down, illustrating the supreme advant- 
age of education and individual intelligence in a private soldier, as freely 
demonstrated in the Transvaal War.] ‘ 


| 

** SOLDIER, soldier, from Salisbury Plain, 
Seared with the battle’s feigned alarms, 
How have they taxed your legal brain ? 
What have you learned of the lore of arms ?”’ | 


‘*T have learned to clean utensils, I can rinse a stewing-pan, 
I can black my fighting boots and scrub a floor, 

I can wash a sickly haddock like a self-respecting man, 
I have mastered (in a word) the art of War.’’ 


‘** Barrister, barrister, come from the camp, 
Man of intelligence, gently bred, 

Trained in the school of the midnight lamp, 
How have you learned to use your head ?”’ 


**T can air my frugal blanket at the crowing of the lark, 
I can polish up my basin till it shines, 

I can grub for rotting refuse from reveillé on to dark 
As I scavenge, scavenge, scavenge down the lines.’’ 


** Chancery junior, back from the field, 

How have you fared in the well-wrought trench ? 
What are your lessons like to yield 

Brought to a test by the raiding French ?”’ 


‘*T can lay my kit in detail in an Army-pattern row, 
T can put it out and pack it up again ; 
Which is always useful knowledge when you come to face the 
foe, 
And it hardly causes any mental strain.” 


*Q.C., Q.C., fresh from the fray, 
What of the last strategic views ? 

What do you know of the war-game’s way, 
Feint and cover and counter-ruse ? "’ 


**T can shoot at restful objects (when the sergeant gives the 
range), 
I can recognise a front attack at sight, 
I can even look for cover, though you mustn’t make a change 
In your regulation distance from the right !’’ 


‘* Gentlemen Templars, gallants all, 
Stout-heart Lincolns, and English Grays, 
Eager to serve at your country’s call, 
What have you learned these fourteen days ?”’ 


‘* We have learned toslice a rasher, we have played the (Oxford) 
scout, 
We have plied the menial muck-rake with the best, 
We have lost superfluous tissue (we are nothing like so stout) 
And our brains have had a pure and perfect rest !”’ 
O. S. 








For THE BENEFIT OF THE PuBLIC.—In a story published a 
fortnight since, called ‘‘ The Burglar: a Tale of the Holidays,” 
a burglar was supposed to represent the master of the house, 
and thus deceive the police and make his escape. A corres- 
pondent points out that the imaginary incident is supposed 
to occur in Kensington Palace Mansions. ‘‘ Was the object in 
doing so to let your readers uaderstand the impossibility of 
such an event as that mentioned taking place in the residences 
specified ?’’ Most certainly. The admirable mansions are 
properly guarded, and attended by day and night porters. 
No chance for the burglar in Kensington Palace Mansions. He 
must intelligently take the advice of the police, and ‘‘ move on 
clsewhere. 
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A RISING MARKET. 


DEAR MR. PuncH,— My St. James's 
Gazette tells me that the ‘financial ro- 
mance,” full of Stock Exchange jargon, 
seems likely to become the most popular 
type of novel. So I have set to work at 
once upon. a story of this description. 
My own modest earnings, Sir, are invested 
in the P. O. Savings Bank, nor, until it 
became professionally needful, did I ever 
read the money-articles in the daily 
papers. But during the past week or so I 
have studied all the financial journals, 
and now feel completely equipped for my 
task. Enclosed I send you extracts from 
the first chapter. Of course it’s a little 
difficult to combine the horrid technical 
terms with the poetic grace of my usual 
style, but I think you ’ll own I have suc- 
ceeded. Yours devotedly, 

SopHIA SACCHARINE, 
Authoress of ‘*‘ Wedding Bells,"’ 
** Sweet Kisses,’’ &c. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘Twas dewy eve. Into the dear old 
garden the lovers strolled, his arm round 
her waist, her fair tresses glowing in the 
radiance of the setting sun, just in the 
good old way it used to be before financial 
novels were so much as thought of. 

“Now, tell me,’’ she cooed, love con- 
fessed in every syllable; ‘‘ tell me, HENRY, 
where you have been to-day.”’ 

‘I have been,’’ said HENRY, solemnly, 
“in the Kaffir circus.”’ 

Her face paled; he felt the slight body 
tremble in the embrace of his manly arm. 

‘*And—and were they fierce ?’’ she 
faltered. 

‘*Nay, ETHEL mine,”’ he rejoined ; ‘‘ the 
savages were not ill-disposed. Had they 
been, what perils would I not face for 
your dear sake! But, save for some rising 
among the Deferred Russians, who are 
becoming impatient, no trouble was afoot 
to-day. I have seldom seen the whole 
contango more calm.’’ 

‘*And you were able to invest our little 
treasure ?’’ she pursued. 

‘““Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ I put it all—every 
penny—into Deep-level Boulders. Within 
a fortnight, subject to discount and the 
usual backwardation of brokerage, those 
shares will stand at 2119. Then your 
purseproud parents will relent, seeing 
that riches are mine, and we can be mar- 
tied without delay.’’ 

“* But suppose they fall?’’ asked ETHEL, 
timorously. 

“’Tis impossible,’ said HENRY, with 
conviction. ‘‘ Let alone the nine per cent. 
slump of the promotion money, the bear 
movement in the Timbuctoo Centrals is 
certain to maintain a capitalised dividend. 
Failure is impossible.”’ 

* * * * 

And so, hand-in-hand, they strolled 

blissfully into the house. 
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‘Save, on Harr Cort, Sir?” 
‘* Corns, you Foo.!” 








Hardly had they passed, when a laures- 
tinus beside the lawn was violently agi- 
tated, and the nefarious PAavuL ONSLOW 
appeared from its concealment. Needless 
to say, he had heard every syllable uttered 
by the incautious lovers. 

‘*Ha!’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘so Miss ETHEL, 
having haughtily spurned my offer, thinks 
to wed this poor ‘fool? And he has 
invested in Deep-level Boulders, has he? 
Little recks he that PAUL ONSLOW can rig 
a corner in Preferential options ! ’’ 

* * * * * 

Next morning among the passengers of 

the early City train, might have been 








observed the sinister figure of PAUL 
ONSLOW. 
Before closing-time, Deep-level Boulders 
had fallen with a crash to 234. 
4. 6. B. 





* HORTICULTURAL Fact.—There are now to 
be found in Great Britain in plentiful 
variety the China Asters, the German 
Asters, and the American Astors, the 
latter, seemingly, being the best: accli- 
matised. 





NECESSARILY HOT-TEMPERED WOMEN. — 
Ladies of high degrec. 
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TWO OLD MASTERS OF ARTS. 








AN INKOLDSBY LEGEND, 

\ typewriting advertisement in the A‘henaum 
runs: ‘*MSS copied in a new and effective style 
which gives them a special chance.’’] 

THE Editor sat 
On his office mat, 
For manuscript rolls are uncommonly fat 
And there wasn’t a seat in the room but 
that, 
And he cast his eye 
With a weary sigh 


And he pished and pshawed as a man will 





| (Tho’ I’m not quite clear how it’s done, 
are you ?) 
| As he gloomily muttered, ‘The hour is ripe 
| For a writer of totally different type.”’ 
Two bundles thick 
.Which he chanced to pick 
Were tossed aside with a scornful flick, 
For alas! they were only the common 
** Blick,’’ 


Whilst a copy of verse 





That was pithy and terse 


thing worse. 
Of sprightly tales there was many a ream, 


| romantically-minded 


personage hitherto known as KWANG SU, 
Emperor of China? Or ean it be that, after 
all, our old friend Mr. M-SK-L-NE has been 


And he opened them all like a man in 


a 
dream ; 
But he put them down ere a page was 
done, 
For his soul was sick of the “ Remine- 
ton.’’ ™ 


But, ah! What ’s this? 
Oh, joy! Oh, bliss! 
’Tis something a man would be sorry ty 
miss! 
Here's bold-faced type which the eye 
ean fill, 
Which is pointed and Gothic, yet Roman 
still, 
With a faint reminiscence of Baskerville ; 
It is plain to see 
There is Greek in the D, 
And mark how the purest prose may be 
Diversified 
On the right-hand side 
By a margin of varying inches wide, 
And it’s copying ink which has hardly 
dricd— 
‘“*Come, come; Ict us see!’’ the Editor 
eried— 





. 

|Ile read it through, and he searecly 
skipped, 

It was such an unusual type-o'-seript. 





WHO IS HE? 








ACCORDING to a morning contemporary, 
the idea is prevalent among certain 
Irishmen that Der 
Wer is none other thin CHARLES Stuart 
PARNIL", who did not die at all, though he 
personally attended his supposed funeral. 

There are some equally likely claimants. 

What could be more natural, for 
instance, than that the Mahdi should turn 
up again in the guise of the Boer leader, 
after his dispersion at Omdurman, for the 
express purpose of taking a return ‘‘ rise’ | 
out of Lord KItCHENER ? | 

The Russian soldier, too, is firmly of | 
opinion that his beloved general SKOBELEFF 
is still alive. 


Obviously, therefore, the 
latter has reappeared among the foreign 
contingent of the South African Republic, 
and has chosen to baffle the English as the 
elusive and mysterious commandant ol 
the past three months. 

A few suffrages also have been given in 
favour of Sir ROGER TICHBORNE redivivus, 
who has spent the last thirty years of 
obscurity in growing ‘slim’? and 
practising alibi tacties. 
Other candidates for this identity that 
have lately been put forward are the 
Flying Dutchman and Spring-heeled Jack, 
who both possess qualifications for the part. 


Is he, by any chance, the mythical 





up to one of his hoaxes again, and has 
On the hundred or two he had still to try, Was spoilt by a ‘“‘*Hammond”’ or some-: been hoodwinking the British public (and 
the smart Colonial scouts) with some new 
variations of his ‘‘ Vanishing Trick ?” 
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“PRAISE A FRENCHMAN, FIND A FRIEND.” 


Old Proverb. 
MADAME LA FRANCE (to ADMIRAL SEYMOUR). ‘‘AH, CHER AMIRAL, BUT YOU ARE CHARMING! HOW I HAVE 
MISJUDGED YOUR PERFIDE ALBION!”’ 
(‘The letter from Admiral Seymour to Admiral CovrREJOLLEs is indeed noble in thought and lofty in tone. The British Admiral pays tho 


| French Admiral a tribute of which our seaman may be proud, not only because the British know what they are talking about, but because, after what 
| has passed between Great Britain and France, the tribute is of particular value. 


It honours equally him who receives and him who gives,” —Gax/ois.] 
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RaTHER DANGEROUS TO FRIGHTEN THEM SO MUCH? 
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A RISKY PROCEEDING. 
Mr. Pipler (of Pipler & Co.) is having his first day on his recently-acquired Moor. 


‘© OF COURSE, THEY ARE FAR TOO VALUABLE TO BE KILLED AND EATEN, Pa. 
I HEARD MA SAYING THEY COST YOU AT LEAST A GUINEA A BRACE!” 


Any amount of Shooting. Bag, absolutely—nothing. 
BuT ISN'T IT 








FROM NORTHERN LATITUDES. 
(Holiday Jottings.) 

OBAN is apparently prolific in wasps. Wasps for breakfast, 
| plentiful. They don’t come to stay—no more do we, as we 
dodge about ; at breakfast we only ‘‘ snatch a fearful joy ’’— 
| they come to report to those outside ; probably to the wasp 
| commandant. Evidently report highly satisfactory, as wasps in 
| full force at lunch. Our position defended by blinds, through 
| which determined wasps cun penetrate from outside ; once in, 
| unfortunately, they can’t get out again. This makes them 
| furious, and us wild. Note.—Blinds no use, unless windows 
closed. But the wasps come in by back door and passage. 
Ergo, back door no defence unless closed ; ditto passage; ditto 
diniug-room door. But if these all shut, shall we not all be 
stiled? Agree to open as much as we can. Yet wasps 
penetrate anywhere, anyhow. We take lunch, fighting. No 
chairs: knives in hand; spoons for flooring wasps, and, we 
hope, killing them; if not killed, the wasp, wounded, is as 
treacherous and malicious as a Boer incapacitated on a battle- 
field. Forks for helping ourselves to hastily-snatched morsels. 
We are demoralised—routed ; we evacuate the situation. Wasps 
wictorious! But with considerable loss. 

Fewer wasps at 5 o’clock tea. We enter cautiously. Wasps 
poaching on our preserves. ‘‘Let ’em alone and they’ll go 
home and leave their stings behind ’em.’’ Quotation adapted. 
Hope their stings won’t be left. 
who, so to speak, are drowned in several butts of Malmsey, 
represented by Scotch marmalade. Wasps scotched, but not 
killed. 

* Hurrah! 
late dinner. 


| Master Pipler (after much thought). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





No wasps at late dinner. Wish it could always be 


Note.—All wasps go to bed early, at Oban. 





eee 


Further slaughter of wasps, | 





The wasps don’t seem to come out on parade—on Sunday 
parade, that is. Yet the attractions of a Sunday parade here 
should be strong enough for even native wasps, who, however, 
may. have become satiated and uncommonly critical. Yet if 
colour has any allurement for the wasp, and if the fresh, 
delightful breeze invigorates him, here is the very place. At 
all events, so it seems to the Lyrical Londoner, who as a British 
Bard is thus inspired from the sea :— 


AIR AND HAIR. 


From Holborn doth he haste away, 
Taking an autumn holiday, 
To Uban, where they do not say 

' There ’s ’air!” 
The jaded Londoner once free 
At Oban, will exclaim ‘I see 
Lake, river, mountain, sea ! 

Here ’s air!” 


N.B. 


He ’]l cry, when, on the Esplanade, 

He sees each Scottish skittish maid 

With auburn locks of every shade, 
* There ’s hair!” 

The effort is exhausting. Inspiration and composition affect 
the appetite. So, in spite of wasps, the Poet must feed ; and in 
he goes to luncheon ! 

Sport at Oban.—My ‘‘ bag’’ per diem generally consists of 
at least five brace and a-half of wasps, a brace of flies, seven 
brace and a-half of gnats. Occasionally a little black game 
(uncertain) and a bright green fly [probably intended for river 
fishing purposes, and quite wasted on me. More in my next]. 








New NAME FOR ** DIAMOND JUPULEE.’’—A’s-Lest-’oss. 
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ee ee concerning the house of 
Babl-on, the Bhil-Phaktri, [Bigh-ben, 
2. which was by the river, under 

3. chief of the time-pieces, 

4. where dwelt in the Séshiin the askers 
of questions, who talked 

5. without ceasing, . . 
the green benches, 

6. and in their midst was sct the 
Spikr-giuli, 

7. the ruler of rulings, 

8. the wearer of horse-hair, whose eye 
was much sought for. 

Weaes and on his right hand sat the 
governors of the country, 

10. the chiefs of departments, 

11. and their leader was Névukudnévvar, 
the lord of the treasury, 

12. the master of detail, ....... 

13. the pupil of Wol-riind, 

14. the wielder of nibliks, 

15. who dwelt mostly in Bhiinkaz, inhaler 
of ozone. With Jér-al-bdlphur his brother, 

16. who ruled by kindness with shilélis 
at discretion over the Bhiddds and the 
Bhigérrahs, 

17. in the place of Padi their king. 

18. And by them sat Shuv-menébar, the 
secretary of state, 

19. whose eye gleamed through crystal, 
as justly aforesaid, 


. the sitters on 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 
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FOUND IN A RECES 

20. the breeder of érkidz; with His- 
rummipal 

21. Jesse the dutiful, the allotter 

22. of acres with proportionate oxen. 

, ores and Pou-il the warlike, the 
master of legions ; 

24, And Maik-el-Thapépri, who guarded 
the wherewithal, 

25. despoiler of sinking funds, whose 
life was 

26. thedeath-duties ... 
by Harkut. 

27. Jokim the husky, the lord of the 
oceans, the builder of warships, 

28. Ruler of the Brit-Ishtars. And 
other of the faithful, both wings of the 
party. 

29. Ritshi, Jauji Himm-el-Tan, Anbari, 
and behind them 

30. the hosts of the Todris, the dwellers 
in the Kaltun, who came for the 
boroughs 

31. and the cities, and hamlets and all 
places where the kakki, and the younyan- 
jak and the Dit-tipsi grow wild and do 
flourish ; 

32. of their numbers there was no end. 

33. And on the left hand sat the men of 
peace, the drinkers of water, the shrinkers 
from pressure, 

34. the Bit-krakkis, the wearers of el- 
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ABYLONIA). 


astik-saids, the friends of Lébar, the Om- 
rulahs, 

35. such as are left of them, 

36. the Tagrag, and the Pébtael. 

37. Now Bhil-Harkut, the mighty chief 
of the Hittahs, was their ruler, 

38. the descendant of 
delighted in battle, 

39. the nightmare of bishops... 


Kings, whe 
>”? 


an) 
exploiter of death-beds. 

CR «eas ee eee ee -mmrdz, 
. . . « lord of Dhalméni 

) who sat in the upper house, 
the chamber of gold, 

42. on the seats of vermilion...... 

Gheecuns got fighting like cats. ... 


44. Then Kamm-el- Badnraman to lead 
them the party appointed .. . 

45. and over Asqvith-Thekusi and En-ri- 
foulasahib, which is the father of Issobel- 
Kharnabi, 

46. did they give him the preference. 

47. And on the fence for security did he 
take refuge, and there did he place his 


seat of government ........ 

ee ee own time of it they 
gave him. 

ee ee @ marvel is ...-+-.eee-s 
goodness he doesn’t. ....-+-2++eee8 
show. E. T. R. 








AN ASPIRATION. 


{Let me make the ballads of a people, and I 
| care not who makes the laws.’’} 


I po not crave their place to fill 
Who give a grateful nation laws ; 
I am content, whoever will 
From senates may extort applause. 


I would not on the benches sit 

Where GLADSTONE and DISRAELI sat, 
Nor join in giants’ strife of wit 

For all the world to marvel at. 


Nor would I on the tented field, 

Where warriors wage a glorious fight, 
Bid foemen at my onset yield, 

As boldly I maintain the right. 


Yet have I felt ambition’s sting— 
And in such moments, ah! I ery, 
That I had taught the world to sing 

‘* Hi—tidli—_i—_ti—_i—_ti—Ni.”’ 








PossIBLE.—It is expected that, after the 
war in South Africa is over, ex-President 
KRUGER will issue a book on *‘ Training. 
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A SOCIETY NOVEL. 
By our Mr. Jabberjee. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


IT HAVE the honour humbly to inform readers of Punch that, 
after prolonged consumption of midnight oil, I have composed 
a novel of imposing dimensions, which is shortly, by the indul- 
gence of my friend and kind father, the honble Editor, to be 
laid at their feet in the columns of this respectable journal. 

My inducement to this enterprise was the spectacle of very 
inferior rubbish palmed off by so-called popular novelists such 
as Honbles KIPLING, JOSHUA BARRIE, ANTONY WEYMAN, STANLEY 
Hopr, and the collaborative but feminine authoresses of The 
Red Thumb in the Potter's Potash, allof whom profess (very, very 
incorrectly) to give accurate reliable descriptions of Indian, 
English or Scotch episodes. 

The pity of it, that a magnificent and gullible British Public 
should be fed like a babe on such spoonmeat and small beer! 
And when the dawn of the Twentieth Century, too, is ad- 
yaneing upon us with leaps and bounds! 

Would no one arise, inflamed by the pure enthusiasm of his 
cacoethes scribendi, and write a romance which shall secure the 
plerophory of British, American, Anglo-Indian, Colonial, and 
Continental readers by dint of its imaginary power and slavish 
fidelity to Nature ? 

And since Echo answered that no one replied to this invita- 
tion, I (like a fool, as some will say) rushed in where angels 
were apprehensive of being too bulky to be borne. 

Being naturally acquainted with gentlemen of my own 
nationality and education, and also, of course, knowing London 
and suburban society ab ovo usque ad mala (or, from the new- 
laid egg. to the stage when it is beginning to go bad), I de- 
cided to take as my theme the adventures of a typieally 
splendid representative of Young India on British soil, and 
lam in earnest hopes to avoid the shocking solecisms and 
exaggerations indulged in by ordinary English novelists. 

I have been compelled to take to penmanship of this sort 
owing to pressure of res angusta domi, the immoderate increase 
of hostages to fortune, and proportionate falling off of emolu- 
ments from my profession as Barrister-at-Law. 

Therefore, I hope that all concerned will smile favourably 
upon my new departure, and will please kindly understand 
that, if my English literary style has suffered any deterioration, 
it is solely due to my being out of practice, and such spots on 
the sun must be excused as mere flies in ointment. 

After forming my resolution of writing a large novel, I con- 
fided it to my crony, Mr. Ram AsHooTosH LALL, who warmly 
recommended me to persevere in such a magnum opus. But 
when I mentioned that I thought of bringing it out through the 
circulating medium of Punch, he changed his tune, saying that 
in so jocose a periodical such a work as mine might run the 
grave risk of being supposed to be facetious. 

To this I objected that Honble Punch does occasionally 
publish quite serious lucubrations, and as instance I quoted 
my own papers Jottings and Tittlings, which, despite their 
being couched in rather solemn classical phraseology, were 
read by high and low with delighted avidity. 

And, as I anticipated, when I wrote to offer Honble Punch 
the firstfruits of my fiction, the evergreen hunchback did jump 
with joyous alacrity at such a golden opportunity. So I became 
divinely inflated periodically every evening from 8 to 12 P.M., 
disregarding all entreaties from feminine relatives to stop and 
indulge in a blow-out on ordinary eatables, like ARCHIMEDES 


when Troy was captured, who was so engrossed in writing | 


Prepositions on the sand that he was totally unaware that he 
was being barbarously slaughtered. 
And at length my colossal effusion was completed, and I had 
written myself out; after which I had the indescribable joy and 
| felicity to read my com position to my mothers-in-law and wives 
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TROUT STREAM MEMS. 


So EXTREMELY AWKWARD WHEN A COUPLE OF (OTHERWISE, 
PEACEABLY DISPOSED) ELDERLY GENTLEMEN ARRIVE AT THE SAME 
MOMENT (FROM OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS), AT THE SAME FAVOURITE 
PooL, FOR A QUIET TRY FOR THE SAME Big TRovt. 








and their respective progenies and offspring, whereupon, 
although they were not acquainted with a word of English, they 
were overcome by such severe admiration for my fecundity 
and native eloquence that they swooned with rapture. 

I am not a superstitious, but I took the trouble to consult a 
soothsayer, as to the probable fortunes of my undertaking, and 
he at once confidently predicted that my novel was to render 
all readers dumb as fishes with sheer amazement and prove a 
very fine feather in my cap. 

For all the above reasons, I am modestly confident that it will 
be generally recognised as a masterpiece, especially when it is 
remembered that it is the work of a native Indian, whose 
*prentice hand is still a novice in wielding the currente calamo 
of fiction. 

Next week, Gentlemen and Ladies, we shall commence with 
Chapter One. 

Order early, Misters, to prevent disappointment, and do not 
weakly allow yourselves to be fobbed off with copies of any 
periodical which does not contain the first instalment of a 
thrilling society novel, entitled : 

A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 
Being some account of the Magnificent and Spanking Career of 
CHUNDER BINDABUN GHOosH, Esq., B.A. Cambridge, 
by 
BaBoo HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A. Calcutta University, 
Barrister-at-law, &c., &c. 








STRANGE metamorphosis of a bird into a beast !—startling !— 
when grouse are deer! 
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Iss CLARKE 
was cer- 
tainly not 
among the 
favoured of 
that little- 
favoured 
race, go- 

vernesses. She ‘‘go- 

verned ’’ only children of 

the middle class, and in daily lessons of an hour or two at a 

time. But what was she to do? She had thought of going 

on the stage, but she had no talent, no smart dresses, and 
no influence—three indispensable qualifications for success in 
the theatrical profession. She had no money and no parents; 
in fact, the only things she possessed were ambition and 
honesty—two very ill-assorted qualities in the struggle for life. 

Ambition gave her day-dreams, and honesty prevented her 

realising them 
She started with hopeful ideas of teaching children in a rich 

family, where there might be an available elder son or a widower 
father who would like her to replace the dead mother of her 
little pupils. But these ideas came to nothing. She did not 
even succeed in getting a permanent place, a home where 
everything would be found except kindness and love. So she 
had to content herself with daily teaching in suburban families, 
travelling from one to the other—sometimes third class on the 
underground railway, and sometimes on foot. At night sb< 
would return weary to her lodgings in Brompton, and wonder 











how her life would end. Would it atways be the same dull,. 


monotonous round, until she was too old to trudge, and too 
blind to see and correct the faults in arithmetic and dictation ? 
Would no one take pity on her, and emancipate her from her 
daily slavery? Of course ‘‘no one’’ meant a man, and he must 
be young and tolerably good looking, and able to keep her ina 
totally different manner to the one in which she was now living. 
For, as I have said, ELIzA CLARKE was ambitious, and any change 
must be for the better. She was not bad looking, although she 
lacked attractiveness. Sho was not the least ‘‘ showy,”’ and 
there was nothing winning about her. But it is difficult to be 
“winning ’’ on thirty shillings a week, earned precariously. 
If people were occasionally civil to her in helping her in or out 
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of a train or an omnibus, she scarcely thanked them. 
it would lead to nothing, and she was generally right. 

She liked none of her pupils, because she considered their 
parents did not pay her enough; so she did nothing to endear 
herself to them. She wrote bold proverbs of her own composi- 
tion, in large letters in their copybooks, and made them copy 
them interminably. They were the sort of proverbs which the 
pavement artist scrawls on the flags when he has finished 
drawing ‘‘ The Wreck of the Stella,’’ or a ‘** Moonlight Scene in 
Wales,’’ in coloured chalks. ‘‘ The rich can aid the poor,” 
‘** Strength is given us to help the weak,’’ ete., were amongst 
her efforts, but these mercenary hints were never taken by the 
parents, and she continued to earn an average of eighteen- 
pence an hour and chafe impatiently for the Someone who 
was to alter her position. 

Of course, the Someone came in time. He always does. 
There is not a woman in the world, I verily believe, who has 
not had an ‘‘ episode’’ of some kind or other. Miss CLARKE&’S 
episode was a complicated one, which also often happens, and you 
can tell me when I have finished what you think she ought to 
have done. 

Amongst her pupils was a family resident in Fulham: two 
spoilt children too delicate to go to school; no mother, and a 


She felt 





father travelling to forget his grief at his wife’s death. The | 
children were in charge of an aunt, an amiable enough lady, | 
who occasionally offered Miss CLARKE a piece of seed-cake | 


when she looked particularly hungry and weary. 
been holidays, dreadfully long, starvation summer holidays, 
during which Miss CLARKE scarcely earned enough to keep 
body and soul together. But now they were providentially 
over, and she was certainly not acting when she professed to 
be very pleased to see her pupils again. Their joy was of a less 
demonstrative nature, and partook more of curiosity. Where 
had she been? Had she seen the sea? Had she had a donkey 
ride? Was there a pier and a cinemetograph where she had 
been? Miss CLARKE shook her head sadly, and thought with 
inward rage that if her employers were not one and all 
“‘ sweaters”? she might have indulged in these follies. Thea 
they wandered into further ecstasies. Their papa, the incon 
solate widower, had come to fetch them at Broadstairs and 
brought them home. He was even now in the house, and she 
would see him presently. ELiza cared not. Inconsolable men 
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gho travel to forget their grief were not likely to take any 
notice of her. 

fle came iato the room a little later on, when Miss CLARKE 
was giving a music lesson to his youngest child. She was in 
lthe act of explaining indifferently the difference between a 
lerotehet and a quaver, and the child was receiving the | 
|jgstruction with equal indifference. She looked round when | 
lthe door opened, and stood up with becoming humility as he} 
entered the room. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you. 
“Yes, Iam Miss CLARKE.”’ 
“How is AMY getting on? 
for music ? ’’ 

“No; I don’t think she has.’’ Bluntly. 
“Dear me! Her mother was a beautiful musician.’’ | 
“Music is not always hereditary,’’ said Miss CLARKE drily. |! 
“Tamsorry. I should like her to play. And her brother ?’’ 
“They are about equal. They can both play The Blue Bells} 
of Scotland.”’ 


Miss CLARKE, I think ?”’ 





Do you think she has any talent 





at her feet, he would fly after it in any direction she liked to 
choose. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, with an amused smile; ‘‘I don’t know 
how to play.’’ The stone looked very dirty, and her gloves 
were tolerably new. 

‘**T will teach you,’’ said the dog, looking significantly at the 
stone and then at her hands. 

‘*Come here, Bob; don’t be nuisance,”’ said a voice just behind 
her, and a good-looking young man seated himself in the chair 
next to hers. ‘I am afraid my dog is annoying you,’’ continued 
the proprietor of Bob. 

‘* Not in the least,’’ said ELIzA. ‘‘I have been trying to make 
him understand that Sunday is not a day for playing with 
stones.’’ 

‘*What ought ore to do on Sundays? I never knew,’’ he 
pursued. 

** Rest,’’ she answered briefly. 

** But if you do nothing for the remainder of the week ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know; I have never tried that,’’ she answered, and 


’ 


” 


“Is that all? And they have been learning the piano for; she was quite surprised to find herself led into a conversation 


two years.”’ | 

“Perhaps I teach them badly. I am not a great musician 
;’’ and she would like to have added, ‘‘ and you can’t 
expect it at the price.”’ 

Mr. NUTCOMBE looked curiously at her. Her manner was 
\anything but engaging, and yet the face was honest and kind 
| looking; and his sister had told him that she had found a very) 
suitable person for the education of his children, and that 
Miss CLARKE gave every satisfaction. | 

“And in other respects are you pleased with the progress 
they make ?’’ he asked, after a pause. | 

“T leave it to my pupils’ parents to be pleased or dis-| 
satisfied,’’ she said unamiably. 

“Then I think I will leave you all together,’’ he said with a | 
smile. ‘*f am evidently in the way, and my sister has told | 
| me that she considers you look very well after them.”’ 
| “Thank you,’’ said ELiza, and she resumed her seat and | 
recommencedl the same old ‘ one and two and ——.’ 

The next day happened to be Sunday ; a day on which Miss | 
(uRK2 regularly broke the fourth commandment. A pile of 


early afternoon was devoted to renovating her wardrobe and | 
joecasionally trimming a hat. When you have no maid, and! 


CLARKE had no work to do. The enforced leisure of the 
holidays had left her with a Sunday free. Nevertheless, she 
did not go to church. Her mind was too rebellious to listen 
patiently to humdrum preaching, and eut-and-dried maxims. | 
| She decided that the most agreeable way of passing the 
| sabbath would be to indulge in a little light literature in the 
|morning, and the afternoon she would spend in the park 
studying the early autumn fashions. 





About five o’clock she seated herself near the Achilles statue 
id awaited the arrival of the upper ten. But the upper ten 
came in no great numbers; they were all away shooting, | 
visiting, travelling, anywhere but in London out of the season. | 


her pocket, with which she had provided herself for evening 
recreation, but which she now determined to sacrifice at once. | 
She was interrupted in her perusal of its humours by a big | 
black poodle putting his nose on her lap, and then directing 


brought her to play with. 





toexplain that Sunday was an excellent day for playing with | 


So Miss CLARKE was disappointed, and took Tit Bits out of | lives.’ 


with this unknown young stranger. 

‘**Do you really work all the week ?’? 

** Yes; I teach.”’ 

‘* What do you teach ?”’ 

** Manners.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ he said, with a smile. ‘* Are your charges very 
high ?’’ 

‘**Eighteenpence an hour. 
lesson ?”’ 

** You evidently think I require one.”’ 

**T am afraid you would want more than one. 
backward.’’ 

** You are very smart.’’ . 

‘* Poverty has sharpened my wits, if it has done nothing els 
for me.”’ 

**} am sorry you are poor.’’ 

“So am I. I can assure you it is most disagreeable: I 


Do you think you could afford a 


You are rather 


suppose you are rich? ”’ 


‘*T am what is known as ‘ comfortably off.’ Why do youask?”’ 
‘“*Why did you ask me how I earn my living? Curiosity, I 


: . . Ne "Oae.’ 
stockings had generally to be darned in the morning, and the | Suppose.” 


** Do you like teaching ?’’ 


‘“*Of course I do. It is most exciting. Can you imagine a 


imo . . ° . | », alli swi > ¢ : Hy o ‘“ ‘a j 

\live continually out-of-doors six days in the week, and in all}more thrilling existence than starting forth every morning 
iweathers, it is absolutely necessary to devote the seventh to|to teach common little children elementary grammar and 
renovation and sewing. But on this particular Sunday Miss | ™usic ? 


”” 


‘*Then you are a daily governess ?’’ 


‘* For the present, but I aia thinking of bettering myself. I 


j amyzoing to take a kitchen-maid’s place.’’ 


‘That is better, is it not ?’’ with a smile. 
‘*{ believe so; and you occasionally have the society of the 


| policeman to supper, which is supposed to add excitement to 
the life.’’ 


‘* It strikes me you are worthy of better things.”’ 
‘*T doubt it. Ihave probably found my level. I am twenty- 


three, and at that age one generally knows what one is good 
for. 


” 


‘*T should think luck had a great deal to do with women’s 
’ 

‘*T suppose it has, as regards marriage, but in no other way.”’ 
** Have you ever thought of marriage ?’’ 

‘** Of course I have—haven’t you?”’ 

‘*T always put it away from me as a necessary evil, which 


her attention by some plaintive whines to a stone he had | must visit me some day. I am not a marsying man.” 


‘*No! I suppose I might call myself a marrying woman; but 


“I don’t play on Sundays, doggie,” she said good-naturedly. | then all women are ‘marrying,’ if they ovly get the chance.”’ 
But the poodle could not follow this reasoning, and tried hard | Then she looked at her watch. ‘I must be going,’’ she said. 


‘“No, don’t go yet; we are just beginning to know each 


stones, and that if she would only throw the one he had laid jother,’’ he said, rather eagerly. 
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** We don’t know each other,’’ she answered; ‘‘ we have never 
been introduced.”’ 

‘* Bob introduced us. Isn’t that sufficient ?’’ 

**Quite, for me; but not for my employers, if they saw me 
sitting here with you.”’ 

‘* We will spare them the sight. Give me the pleasure of your 
society to dinner. We will take a hansom, and drive down to 
some quiet little inn in the country.”’ 

‘*I have dined, thank you, and I am going home to tea with 
my landlady.”’ 

**Don't be disagreeable. Your landlady won’t miss you, and 
I shall.’ . 

“I am sorry to say I don’t belicve you. And yet there is 
nothing I should like better than a really good dinner, with iced 
ehampagne and shaded candles—the dinners I sometimes read 
about, but never, never see.”’ 

** You shall see one to-night. Say Yes!’’ 


**No, I am going home.’’ She rose, and held out her hand. | 


** Good-bye."’ 

** May I not walk with you a little way 

** Certainly not.’’ 

** When shall I see you again?” 

**[ don’t know.’’ 

‘*Don’t you wish to see me again?” 

‘* Why should I?”’ 

‘* Beeause you interest me. Because I should hike to meet 
you again.”’ 

“I am afraid you have gathered an altogether wrong impres- 
sion of me from my freedom in talking’ to you. I am not 
interesting—unconventional, perhaps ; but that is all.’’ 

‘*And that is the very thing I want. Unconventionality is 
one of the rarest things in the world now-a-days.” 

** I possess an unlimited stock,’’ she said, smiling. 

** Will you meet me here to-morrow ?”’ he asked. But at that 
moment Miss CLARKE saw Mr. NUTCOMBE bowing to her very 
amiably, and having returned his bow with much confusion she 
was instantly pounced upon by his two children, who asked her 
to come and sit with them and tell them stories. 

**Good-bye,’’ she said hurriedly. ‘‘ These are my pupils.”’ 

The stranger had no alternative but to let her go; and she 
reluctantly advanced towards Mr. NuTCOMBE, with a child on 
each side of her holding her hand. 

** Is that your brother, Miss CLARKE?” askod Amy. 

** Or your sweetheart ?’’ asked Recaie. 

‘*My sweetheart,’ answered Miss CLARKE, with a hollow 
laugh. ‘‘ We are going to be married.”’ 

**Then you won't teach any more ?"’ hopefally, from AMY. 

** Not when I am married to that gentleman,” said Exiza, with 
perfect truth. 

‘* When are you going to bo married ?"’ almost simultaneously 
from them both; but as by this time they had reached their 
parent, the governess was spared a reply. 

Mr. NUTCOMBE was pleased that his children should have the 
society of their governess to entertain them, and it also enabled 
him to make hetter acquaintance with her. Feeling herself in 
the wrong at being caught talking to a youn;; man in the park, 
who was evidently not of her own rank, Miss CLARKR attempted 
to make amends by being particularly gracious to both father 
and children. An hour passed pleasantly enough, during which 
Mr. NUTCOMBE elicited from her that the gentleman she was 











talking to was a promiscuous acquaintance made through the 
medium of his dog. He, on his side, informed her that the 
young man was Lord GARCHESTER’S eldest son, and that Lord 
GARCHESTER was a prominent Conservative statesman who would 
probably be one day Premier. The information did not particu- 
larly affect Miss CLARKE. Why should it? She was not likely 
to see him again; and even if she did, perhaps he would not 
recognise her. Mr. NUTCOMBE was a house-agent by profession, 
and his calling bringing him into contact with many of the 
aristocracy he was able to point out several people of eminence 
to his governess. When they decided to go home, he conde- 
scendingly invited Miss CLARKE to accompany them and “have 
a bit of supper;’’ but this invitation was declined. She had 
refused the iced champagne and the decorated table with 
shaded candles; it was not likely she would accept cold 
mutton, and the depressing society of Mr. NUTCOMBE and his 
children. 

During the week which followed he came frequently to the 
schoolroom during lesson hours, and it was evident to Etiza 
that he took more than an ordinary interest in her ; but she took 
none in him. He was certainly good-natured, and apparently 
meant to be kind; but she considered him unduly inquisitive 
when he questioned her about her family and her reasons for 
going out as a daily governess. The reasons were so very 
simple, and there was absolutely no romance in her life. Her 
father had been a clerk in a bank, and her mother, for years, had 
been an invalid. When they both died she had to earn her own 
living, that was all. 

But during all this weck ELtza thought often of the man with 
the dog. No one realised better than she herself how ridiculous 
these thoughts were, yet she could not chase them away. She 
remembered every word he had said, her tart replies, and his 
eager look when he asked her to dinner. 

‘*T suppose if-I had been a lady he wouldn't howe asked me 
to dinner,’’ she thought; and then, again, she remembered that 
according to the newspapers ladies did very queer things some- 
times, and that dining alone with a young man was an experience 
not altogether unknown to them. © She almost regretted at times 
that she had not accepted the invitation. It would have been 
one bright gleam in her dull, miserable life. Perhaps she would 
never have sueh a charce again ; and then she would pull herself 
up, and wonder if she were in her right senses to even dream of 
doing such a thing. Fancy getting into a cab with a stray man 
picked up in the park! Could anything be lower, more degrad- 
ing? She was wrong also to have shaken hands with him. 
She did not know why she had done so. It had been an uncon- 
trollable impulse, but she was very sorry for it now. He had 
kept her hand in his, and pressed it. In the cab he would 
probably have put his arm round her waist, and she had actually 
felt tempted to go with him, to put herself on a level with u- 
mentionable women! How glad she was that the children had 
appeared at an opportune moment. And yet, when Sunday came 
she found herself paying more than ordinary attention to her 
toilet, and wondering if he would remember whereabouts she 
had sat. The unstability of her sex was strongly developed in 
her. She would go to the park as usual, but she hoped he would 
not be there. Of course he was there, and, naturally, he came 
up and spoke to her. 


(Continued in our next.) 























